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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


_ According to the provisions of the ACPA Constitution, there are four standing Committees 

P the Association. The four elected members of the Board of Directors serve as the Chairmen 

lot these Committees, the remaining two members being appointed by the Board from among the con- 
tituent membership. The following are the members who have agreed to serve the Association in 
his capacity for the year 1956 - 1957: 


mmi ttee on Membership Committee on Program 
r. Raymond J. McCall (Chairman) Sr. Mary Amatora, 0.S.F. (Chairman) 
r. M. Gertrude Reiman Rev. James F. Moynihan, S.J. 


r. Eugene H. Welsand Rev. Raymond A. Roesch, S.M. 
j 
I 


ommittee on Publicit Committee on Elections 


r. Salvatore G. DiMichael (Chairman) Dr. Genevieve P. Hunter (Chairman) 


r. James J. Cribbin Mr. Philip D. Cristantiello 
r.Roger T. Lennon Br. J. M. Egan 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 


The present issue of the NEWSLZTTER completes volume VI and the sixth year of publication. 

i@ November issue of each year has contained an index of books reviewed in the volume in ques- 
On, and such an index will be found toward the end of the present number. At the end of three 
ars of publication, a cumulative index of books reviewed was provided, and now that six years 

| publication are complete, a second such cumulative index is being furnished. This cumulative 
idex, which will be found as an additional supplement accompanying the present NEWSLETTER, lists 
fl the books which have been reviewed in the NEWSLETTER from the start of publication, i.e., for 
entire six year period. During this time a total of 180 books have been reviewed: 31 in 

61, 31 in 1952, 28 in 1953, 28 in 195), 33 in 1955, and 29 in 1956. For the benefit of mem- 
rs and subscribers, it may be mentioned in this connection that complete sets of the NEWSLETTER 
@ still available for 1955 and of course for the current year 1956, but that all numbers of the 
rlier volumes are exhausted. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


INSTRUCTORSHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY, Applicant must be a man, whose duties would include teach- 

z of general psychology and courses in his own field of specialization; applicant must either 

ve 2 Ph.D. degree in psychology, or at least be a candidate for this degree; salary by negotia- 
ym; begin: September 1957. Send background resume to: Rev. Richard P. Vaughan, S. J., Univer- 
ty of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. ... CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST in the Department of 
pchology, Reiss Mental Health Pavilion of St. Vincent's Hospital, New York City. Applicant 

y be tiale or female, with a Ph.D. degree in clinical psychology. Chief duties would include 
gnostic testing, individual and / or group therapy, teaching and research. Salary range is 
$4,850.00 to $7130.00 depending upon the applicant's qualifications. Contact: Walter J. 
fie, Ph.D., Director of Psychology Department, St. Vincent's Hospital, New York 11, N.Y. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


ACTIVITIES OF ACPA MeMBERS, Dr. James J. Cribbin, of the Fordham School of Education, was 


keyne ote speaker and conference summarizer at the second educational conference of the School 
rs of Notre Dame, held in Baltimore, August 15-18. The Conference was attended by delegates 


a es : 
ACPA NEWSLuTTsR from 38 States, Canada, and Cuba....Sr. Annett 


of the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Min 
Bimonthly publication of the American participated in a twelve-state regional plannii 
‘Catholic Psychological Association conference held in Chicago on October 21 and 2: 
ae The Conference, held under the auspices of the 

Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. President's Committee on Education Beyond the 
Fordham University High School, and covered by a grant of funds f: 
New York 58, N.Y. the Carnegie Foundation, planned for a series « 
Book Review Editor: regional conferences....Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly 

Dr. M. Irene Wightwick Assistant Superintendent, Board of Education, 
College of New Rochelle Newark, N.J., participated in the 25th anniver. 

New Rochelle, N'Y. sary conference in New York on October 20th, 


sponsored by the Bureau of Child Guidance of & 
New York City Board of Education....During the 
month of July, Dr. Le Roy A. Wauck delivered a 
series of 2 lectures to the Theologians of ch 
St. Francis Major Semimry of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee on "Principles of Interviewing and 
Counseling"....\irs. Rose R. Flynn, of the Brooklyn Association for Rehabilitation of Offenders, 
an experimental clinic dealing with sex ceviates as well as general offenders sent by the court 
is engaged in a campaign to enlist the aid of American Legion veterans in Brooklyn. The plan i: 
for the Legionaires to act as Big Brothers to juvenile delinquents as well as potential delingu 
with the hope that such work will spread among Legionaires throughout the country....Rev. Alber 
F. Grau, S.J., director of psychological services at Georgetown University, addressed the Natio 
al Convention of Newman Club Chaplains on August 28th in Chicago. His topic was: Basic Concep 
of Counseling....ev. James E. Royce, S.d., of Seattle University, participated in an all-day 
workshop on October 13th on "Religion and Mental Health" at the annual convention of the Washin; 
ton State Mental Health Association....Dr. Frank C. J. McGurk, of the psychology department of 
Villanova University, addressed the Sociology Club at the University of Pennsylvania on Oct. 2) 
Mr. Nicholas Vistica was given honorable mention for distinguished service at the summer lunche 
conference for marketing men, sponsored by the Klein Institute for Aptitude Testing. ; 


NEW POSTS FOR ACPA MEMBERS. Dr. Salvatore V. Didato has joined the staff of the psycholog: 
department of Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York, as a full-time instructor....Lester N. 
Recktenwald, senior member of the psychology department at Villanova University, has been appoi 
ed Director of the Department....Rev. Louis Gaffney S.J., after completing his doctoral studie: 
at the University of Minnesota, has become director of the Psychological Services Center and as: 
sistant professor of psychology at Seattle University....Rev. Walter J. Smith has joined the de- 
partment of Psychology and Psychiatry at the Catholic University of America as assistant profes: 
ors 


Subscription price for non-members: 
$1.00 a year 


SIGNIFICANT UNDERTAKINGS. The summer session organized by the International Center for 
Studies in Religious Education was held at Antwerp, Belgium, from August 1 - 12. It considered 
the general topic of Religious Education Today, and a full day was devoted to a consideration o: 
Religious Psychology, contributed partly by Rev. Andre Godin, S.J., of the staff of LUMEN VITAE 
The Session was attended by 20 persons from 32 different countries, including 10 from the Unit 
States....The School of Psychology of the University of Ottawa acted as host for the annual mee 
ing of the Canadian Psychological Association, June 7 - 9....The summer Institute on the Improv: 
ment of Heading, sponsored by the Fordham University School of Education, and directed by Dr. 
James J. Cribbin, was attended by 18) persons from 22 states and five foreign countries....The 
proceedings of the Fordham University Institute for the Clergy on Problems in Pastoral Psycholo 
held during June of 1955 have just been issued. They are available to priests; price: one doll 
-ee-The recently organized National Academy of Religion and Mental Health has two ACPA members 
its Advisory Council: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J., of Fordham University, and Rev. Charles A. 
Curran, of Loyola University, Chicago. The Academy has been instrumental in securing a grant — 
from the National Institute of Mental Health for the development of a mental health curriculum 
for theological students. This grant, which is spread over a five year period, has been made t 
one Catholic, one Protestant, and one Jewish Institution. Loyola University, Chicago, is the r 
cipient of the Catholic grant, which totals $151,570. Loyola University will work in conjuncti 
with the Chicago Archdiocesan Seminary at Mundelein and the Jesuit Seminary at West Baden, Indi 
ana, in developing its curricula. ; 
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BOOK REVIcW SECTION 


Cole, William G. SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. XIV + 329. $h.00. 


At the outset let it be said that this book is not for the Catholic Psychologist. This for 
two reasons: First, it is a treatise explicitly on the Christian religion by a non-Catholic 
theologian and can be apreciated properly and safely only by a trained theologian. As such a 
treatise, it falls under the ban mentioned in Canon 1399. Secondly, the concept of sex as well 
‘as the concept of Christianity it presents is unacceptable to the Catholic psychologist both as 
a scientist and as a Catholic. 


The book merits notice, however, because it is an able presentation of a liberal Protestant 
view of the Christian theology of sex and marriage as it is found in the Gospels, in St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, in Luther and Calvin. It is likewise an able synthesis of 
‘the psychoanalytic doctrine concerning sex and personality growth in the individual. If we can- 
not accept its doctrine, we can commend the sincerity and learning displayed by the author. 


The author narrates the dogmatic fortunes of sex in the development of Christian doctrine. 

de tells us that the original naturalistic and tolerant acceptance of it by Christ, as narrated 
in the Gospels, has been vitiated by the gradual incursion of a Hellenistic dualism which regard 
sex as inherently evil. This "infection" of the idea of sex, beginning in St. Paul's doctrine, 
grows greater in St. Augustine and St. Thomas until in Luther and Calvin it developed the tradi- 
tional ambivalence found in classical Protestantism. 


The author makes too much of this Hellenistic dualism. The evidence he brings forth to sus- 
tain this view is not nearly enough for such a generalization. Nor can it be found in the his- 
torians of Greek thought like Grote, Windelband, Burnet, Jaeger, Natorp, Inge and others. That 
some of the Greek Fathers were death on sex is true enough. But that was not due to their Hel- 
denism. Moreover, the kind of Christ portrayed by the author: a mere human who preached a 
maturalistic, indivudualistic, relativistic ethic based on the worldly wisdom of the Sapiential 
books of the Old Testament hardly agrees with the prevailing exegesis of the New Testament 
among Scripture scholars. 


Cole urges a "restoration" of the original naturalism of Christianity to the fact of sex. 
)In this naturalism Christianity and psychoanalysis can meet because psychoanalysis is more 
Christian than traditional dogma. This "restored" Christian view will hold that the primary 
purpose of sex and/or marriage is not the conception and upbringing of new life. Its primary 
urpose is individual, not social: it is the gratification of libidinal impulses which do in- 
deed have biological consequences but those consequences should be positively excluded when 
dividual psychological considerations contraindicate them. Not all even liberal Protestants 
11 go along with this. Certainly it is directly contrary to what we consider a natural ethic. 


Cole's new design for sex and the book he writes to expound it, is not suitable for anyone 
o is not a well trained theologian and Scripture scholar. For such a scholar it does not have 
much to offer beyond a synthesis of psychoanalytic opinions on sex. 


Jesuit House of Studies Je A. Gasson, S.J. 
Spring Hill, Alabama 


Devereux , George. THERAPEUTIC EDUCATION. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. XXVIII + 
— =~+435. $5.00. 


The author attempts to establish a connection between therapeutic education and its social 

md cultural components. He also intends his book as a source of meaningful knowledge to adults 

im the field of therapeutic education. Since daily experience with mentally defective or emo- 

jionally disturbed children precipitates many anxieties in the staff, professional and personal 

roblems are recognized in order to develop emotional maturity in the adult engazed in thera- 
atic. education. 


- The most helpful contribution of this book is a fundamental feeling or attitude that permeates 
sS p2ges. The retarded child is looked upon as a human being - not just a retarded person. It 


he 


is stated that specialized education which recognizes the feelinzs and emotions of the slow 
child has not been so widely accepted as the same type of education for the emotionally disturbe 
child. A universal tendency has been to train the slow child as though he is lacking feelings 
and personal worth because of his retardation. A sensitive appreciation of this type of child 
is manifested, which should do much to foster a change of attitude in those working with the re- 
tarded. However, from the Catnolic viewpoint, it is ironic that in spite of the author's gen- 
uine feeling for the retarded, as well.as the disturbed child, he refers to him as being human 
only to the degree that he acquires "culture." 


The correct understanding of discipline, it is stated - is basic to the ultimate goal of 
therapeutic education. It is necessary that therapeutic teachers vossess the ability to adjust 
their personalities to the individual "exceptional" child. This is a far superior method than — 
demanding that the child adapt himself to the teacher's personality and idiosyncracies. | 


The Organizational Pattern which includes "Core techniques, Self-differentiation, and Goal 
selection" seems to redefine and expand many of the existing techniques. This clarification as 
well as the understanding that the child's symptoms are often rooted in the parents! pathology 
are reflective in the author's keen awareness of the value of the total approach to the child. 
Again, it is difficult for the Catholic to understand why the author minimizes the basic role of 
the family when in every instance he is forced to see the child within the framework of the 
family. 


The book reflects the author's interest in anthropology, psychoanalysis, and educational 
sociology. Anthropology is stressed throughout the text, while an attempt is made to limit psy- 
choanalysis as an adjunct to therapeutic education. The basic importance of theory to practical 
therapeutic education is emphasized. It seems, however, if correctly understood, that the the- 
ory the author evolves for therapeutic education has its foundations in psychoanalysis. Hence, 
it derives from psychoanalysis rather than draws from it. 


For educators engaged in the field of therapeutic education, as well as the non-therapeutic 
educator, there is much to be gained from this book. While disagreeing with some of the author'*. 
tenets, we are left with an awareness of the manifold aspects of organizing a therapeutic pro- 
gram which will allow us to help the "exceptional" child. 


Rosary Clinic - Nazareth Sister Genevieve 
Boston, Mass. 


Hamilton, Max. PSYCHOSOMATICS. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1955. Pp. XII + 225. $.25. 


The question of psychosomatics as applied to the vroblems of health and disease is a new one. 
Interest in psychosomatics has become very vivid in the last few decades and research in this 
field has been intensive. Particular interest in this area of research was given its initial 
spurt by psychiatrists of Freudian orientation, and it was the psychoanalytical camp which pro- 
vided the first concepts, the first theoretical formulations, and fostered most of the research 
in psychosomatics. After accumulating a wealth of research data and after much theorizing, the 
field has become a rather confusing one with many contradictions and little agreement on the 
basic dynamics in psychosomatic disorders. 


The present work is a. review of the vast literature in psychosomatics and an attempt to eval- 
uate it from an unbiased scientific point of view. The author undertook the task - a difficult 
one indeed when one thinks of the vastness of the material - of presenting the available litera- 
ture in a systematic way and of examining it critically, applying solely the criteria of science 
and not those of any particular doctrine. It is this exhaustive and objective examination which 
makes this work a truly valuable one. In the multitude of articles and books on psychosomatics, 
usually biased or narrow in perspective, this book strikes one as being new and as refreshing 
as a breeze in a stuffy room. The author surveys the problem of the physiology of emotions, the 
psychosomatic literature on the disorders of the respiratory and gastrointestinal systems, on 
the cardiovascular conditions, disorders of the skin, endocrine and metabolic disturbances. He 
discusses the psychosomatics of rheumatism and ends up by presenting general problems and con- 
clusions. All along in his presentation he gives accounts of the theories and critically dis- 
cusses the psychodynamics and mechanisms of bodily symptoms and organic lesions as well as the 
personality patterns allegedly associated with various disorders usually labeled as psychosomatic 
Doing this he points out the contradictions of data and interpretations, and whenever possible 
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he tries to integrate the available material. However, he concludes his survey with the state- 
ment that "in spite of great advances made on specific problems, the general picture remains un- 
satisfactory" (p. 205). "There is much loose thinking", he continues, "a good deal of the pub- 
lished work is unsatisfactory on a mere technical level, many contradictions are still present." 
With these statements the reviewer is in full agreement. There will have to be more studies on 
amore accurate level and the thinking will have to be precise and based on facts and not on a 

riori doctrines. Because the book is a thorough and unbiased review of psychosomatic literature 
in a brief form, it will be a useful source of information to anybody interested in the field of 
psychosomatics and a firm stimulus to further research. 


It must be mentioned that as far as the theory of body-mind relationship is concerned the 
author avoids any philosophical issues. Although we can understand his unwillingness to enter 
into a philosophical dispute in a book of this kind, we must observe, nevertheless, that a 
psychosomatic doctrine to be a sound doctrine must be based on a solid philosophical doctrine 
which encompasses the total nature of man, the physical, the mental and the spiritual. 


Fordham University. Henryk Misiak 


Wallen, Richard W. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, TH STUDY OF PERSONS, New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1956. Pp. xii. + 388. $6.00. 


Dr. Wallen of Western Reserve University has written a book intended primarily as a text for 
a first course in clinical psychology. The book uses seriously disturbed case material, with- 
out calling attention to the fact because of a frank emphasis on teaching the clinical method 
_ and not psycho-pathology per se. Thus the book is a study of techniques of evaluating person- 
ality characteristics and dynamics and not in any sense a catalog of psychological disorders or 
syndromes. Illustrative of the emphasis on methodology is the chapter on "Prediction in clini- 
cal psychology" which includes a section on the logic of prediction. The article by Meehl and 
Rosen in The Psychological Bulletin of May, 1955, would have been a valuable reference to in- 
clude in a discussion of the philosophy of prediction. The author might justify some omissions 
such as the above on the grounds that this is a beginning text. However, this might raise the 
question then as to whether, or to what extent, the avowed emphasis of the text on methodology, 
should be the emphasis of a beginning text. A somewhat unique feature of the book among text- 
books in clinical psychology is the inclusion of a chapter on "medical assessment" written by a 
medical man, Dr. Roy M. Whitman. 


The treatment of the ethical aspects of the practice of clinical psychology takes up approxi- 
mately two pages of text and consists in a brief mention of five selected ethical "problems". 
In addition, the reader is referred to the published code of ethics of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, and a more complete treatment of ethical problems and rationale is left up to 
the instructor teaching the course or to the student using the book. 


From a religious standpoint the book is non-religious in that religious motivations or forces 
as personality factors in the genesis or treatment of adjustment problems are not dealt with. 
In general, this is consistent with the broad aim of the book which is to present a sunmary of 
clinical psychological practice without reference to any particular setting or area of maladjust- 
ment. 


The consideration of specific clinical techniques of personality study is largely confined to 
the Rorschach and T.A4.T. Other tools are mentioned but are given only cursory attention. Treat- 
ment of the inventory type of personality test is particularly slight. Other psychological tech- 
niques in common practice are also ignored, e.g. the psychometric evaluation of psychological 
deficit or deterioration in the diagnosis of brain damage. 


In general, this text appears to have merit as a text since it presents fairly well certain 
aspects and facets of clinical psychology. Inasmuch as the book ignores or de-emphasizes im- 
portant elements in the general practice of clinical psychology, it does not appear that it would 
be suitable alone as a beginning text, although this was its aim. From the Catholic viewpoint 
there appears to be nothing objectionable in the book. 


Washburn Memorial Clinic | Leo J. Hanvik, Ph.D. 
eapolis, Minnesota. 
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Mussen, Paul Henry, and Conger, John Janeway. CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PERSONALITY. New York; 
Harper & Brothers, 1956e Ppe XII + 569e $6.00 


This text is a kindly, sympathetic approach of authors who obviously love their subject - 
childrene The book is scientifice It is also well-written with the human interest element suf- 
ficiently dominant to captivate the attention of studentse The approach to development from con- 
ception to adulthood is chronological with greatest emphasis on infenoy and the preschool per= 
iedse However, the periods of "middle childhood" and adolescence are also given adequate treat=- 
mente This emphasis is, it seems to this reviewer, not only justified but necessary in view of 
recent scientific findings on the importance of early experiences in forming personality patterns. 


The text is well docwented with scientific studies. These have evidently been carefully 
chosen with both aspects of the title, "child development” and "personality" in view. These 
studies are also interpreted carefully, at times in relation to the authors' own theories and 
data, but also relative to other findingse Students cannot help but have their critical powers 
sharpened through these evaluationse Another very interesting fact about the studies evaluated 
is that they include reports from people in various parts of the worlde One gains from these 
presentations a gratifying sense of the psychological solidarity of the humen race as well as of 
its brotherhood. Frequently pictures ere used to accomplish these endse The text is well il= 
lustrated, each illustration making a poirt. It has definitely avoided the trend toward being 
"a picture book" by making the illustrations functionale The general format = print, paper, 
size, organization, illustration, bibliographies and indexes - is that of an excellent college 
texte 


In the Preface, Drse Mussen and Conger explain their joint effort in planning and executing 
the work as "a thoroughly cooperative venturee" To have achieved so pleasing a result by this 
method is quite remarkable and certainly commendable. The authors state their purpose to be 
"to present a comprehensive view of the child at each stage of his growth, with the main focus 
being on the ways in which various factors influence the development of personality." They have 
tried to "integrate the vast body of data of child development with general behavior theory." 

In order to accomplish this, concepts derived from “research on leerning, from clinical psychol=- 
ogicel investigation, particulerly psychoanalysis, and from sociological and cultural anthropol=- 
ogical studies" have been chosen as most relevant. 


The book has an excellent section on "Steps in Scientific Investigation;" also, a meaningful 
chapter on "Learning" which precedes the chapters treating "Social Learning in the First Year" 
end "Development and Social Learning in the Second Yeare" An excellent reading list follows 
each chaptere 


The authors are objective in their treatment of the "formation of the superego" and of moral 
and religious material in generale As Catholics, we find it hard to understand that which the 
authors take for granted, nemely, the separation of such a problem as masturbation and such a 
subject as sex education from moral valuese Positive ooncepts in the area of sex education end 
in the evaluation of the Oedipus complex, while sound from the viewpoint of natural philosophy, 
are presented only in view of their expediency. Indeed, in this area of thought, one gets the 
definite impression of pragmatiam in spite of the fact that so many concepts are sound. In this 
connection, the final chapter on "Adolescent Adjustment in America” is especially thought pro=- 
vokinge 


Drse Mussen and Conger are to be commended for having done a difficult job exceptionally 
welle : ; < 


Marygrove College Sister Mary (McGrath), I.H.M. 
Detroit, Michigan 


McDaniel, Henry Be, GUIDANCE IN THE MODERN SCHOOL. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. Pp. XV+ 
526. $5e75e : 


This book covers in a comprehensive manner the many phases of guidance; its history and 
principles, its procedures and techniques, its aims, purposes, and evaluation. McDaniel writes 
in a clear, forthright, interesting style. 


The book is divided into five major parts. Part I covers the basic concepts of guidance and 


describes the functions of guidance in the elementary and secondary school. Part II, entitled 
"The Adjustive Funotion of Guidance," discusses the need for and principles of guidance as 


= . 
also the procedures of assessing student abilities, aptitudes, interests, and adjustment. The 
Distributive Function is treated in Part III. According to McDaniel, this function aims "to as- 
sist each person to find the pattern of courses and activities uniquely appropriate to his char- 
acter and needs." The methods by which the school is enabled to evaluate its offerings so as to 
serve the needs of all its students are considered in Part IV, "The Adaptive Function." Part V 
is devoted to such topics as the evaluation of the guidance program and the qualifications and 
credentials of the counselor. 


McDaniel views guidance as synonomous with the educative process itself, maintaining "that the 
chief purpose of education is to help individuals become increasingly self-directive and capable 
of creative and purposeful living." His discussion of the entire sphere of guidance is thorough, 
comprehensive, and broad. Thus he gives adequate treatment to the many techniques of guidance, 
without overstressing any one to the neglect of the others; he emphasizes the important functions 
and responsibilities of the classroom teacher in implementing the guidance program, though, at 
the same time, he forcibly sets forth the role of the specially trained counselor; he points out 
the need for and the functions of guidance with relation to the individual, without losing per- 
spective of the equally important phase of group guidance; he indicates the responsibility of 
the guidance program in caring for the seriously maladjusted pupil, though he also cautions us to 
be aware of the needs of the well adjusted student; he concedes the important roles played by 
both the nondirective counseling technique and that of clinical counseling, while he also pro- 
poses and supports an eclective view of counseling. 


Several of the more commendable features of the book are: principles set forth and t echniques 
discussed are illustrated by well chosen case studies; each chapter is supplemented by a variety 
of problems and projects that are designed to produce thoughtful consideration on the part of the 
individual reader and/or lively discussions by a classroom group; the appendix provides a self- 
test for review, a general bibliography, and a sample counseling interview. In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the book should prove a valuable teaching tool suitable for an introductory course 
in guidance. 


There is nothing in the book that might be construed as offensive to the Catholic reader. 
While it is true that there is no mention of moral or religious guidance, such omission should 
neither be disconcerting nor subject to adverse criticism. 


Spring Hill College Brother Claver Thomas, S.C. 
Mobile, Alabama 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED IN VOLUME VI OF THE NEWSLETTER 


Books are listed alphabetically by author. The reviewer's name appears in parenthe- 
ses after the title of the book. The number at the far right refers to the issue of the NEWS- 
LETTER in which the review is to be found. 


Allport, Floyd H. THEORIES OF PZRCEPTION AND THE CONCEPT OF STRUCTURE, (Glynn).....seececeel 
Baldwin, Alfred L. BEHAVIOR AND DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN, (Sr. Amatora)...cccccccccecceseesd 
Brower, Daniel and Abt, Lawrence &. PROGRESS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, (Vol. II) 
em eM nee et be oe tak ea ty 
Brown, Clarence W., and Ghiselli, Edwin E. SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PSYCHOLOGY. (Roesch)......2 
Barnes, Charles WU, 0, MAUADJUSTED CHILDREN.” (Denty).ccscv cece bec ccccctcccucccccecvccecoceece 
Cole, William G. SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS, (Gasson)....secsscccecccvccceseeeeO 
Demal, Willibald, 0.S.B, D.D. PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY IN PRACTICE, (Farrell)......cccccccccceel 
Devereaux, George. THERAPEUTIC EDUCATION. (Sr. Genevieve)..ccccscccccccccccccsscesvceseess6 
Doubeletein, Herman. FOrYCHIATRY FOR PRIESTS. (Kelly) sci. .cccsccccsesccccscccvccecccceccccsed 
Dorcus, Roy M. (Ed.) HYPNOSIS AND ITS THERAPEUTIC APPLICATIONS, (Novicky)...eseccccceceveselh 
Endebrock, Rev. Donald M. THE PARENTAL OBLIGATION TO CARE FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN WITHIN THE HOME WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE TRAINING OF THE PRESCHOOL 
CHILD. (Sr. ea ey Ur ec Wt Gig gd sb dec 6 se So cneanse cbusuSueces vel 
Feuer, Lewis Ss PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ETHICS, MTSE Pete. Oe es he dits Pree eI 
Pe aa, SeRMe aIU TON OAND (THE SOUL. (ROYCE) ssc ececccccocsctecctcccecsccscedsvceseel 
Gemelli, Agostino, 0.F.M., M.D. PSYCHOANALYSIS TODAY. (McCall)....cccssevccccsccsscsceseeels 
Gladston, Iago (Ed.) MINISTRY AND MEDICINE IN HUMAN RELATIONS. (Bihler).....ssececcsesesee3 
Goldbrunner, Rev. Josef. HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS. 6 eS eR a See TP | 
Goldbrunner, Rev. Josef. INDIVIDUATION: A STUDY OF THE DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY OF CARL GUSTAV 
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Goodenough, Florence L. and Rynkiewicz, Lois M. EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. (Sr. Bernardina).....5 
Gratton, Henri. PSYCHOANALYSIS D'HIER ET D'AUJOURD'HUI, (McCormick)... .csesceccccesvcescored 
Hamilton, Max. PSYCHOSOMATICS. (Mipiak)s.< slsine on ecc tates sncd.cg 8.9.0 dainh dpikdelsc sllmietentst re hep canna 
Irala, Narciso, S.J. . ACHIEVING PEACE OF HEART. (McKeon) ...ccvenescssetneccesed eeediotp ecco sna 
Masserman, Jules H. TH PRACTICE OF DYNAMIC PSYCHIATRY, (Allers).ccocccevcvcvcccessccsessed 
McCary, James L. and Sheer, Daniel E. (Eds.) SIX APPROACHES TO PSYCHOTHERAPY. (Kowrach).....4 
McDaniel, Henry B. GUIDANCE IN THE MODERN SCHOOL, (Br. Claver Thomas)....scccvecesecccereseO 
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UNPROVED AND IMPROBABLE ASSUMPTIONS IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY* 
Vincent: V. Herr, 8.d. 
Loyola University 


There is a growing recognition of the 

ed for making explicit the assumptions 

ich underlie our scientific thought today. 
is need has been expressed in such works as 
bse of Marx on method (1), of Arnold and 
6son on personality (2), and of Brown and 
iselli on scientific method in psychol- 


(3). 


So there is a need for making our implicit 
Stulates explicit. But the burden of my 
mk will be in the nature of a plea for 
eater interest in research design among Ca- 
Dlic psychologists; they appear to out- 
ders to have been notably deficient in 
bir willingness to carry on this kind of 
search along the lines of modern research 
pory. They thereby close off from them- 
lves whole avenues of thought, not only 
the area of "extending our theoretical 
wledge" but also in that important area 
Napplying the same to healthful living". 
is my intention to announce to the sci- 
jific world again, that religion places 
barrier to the use of these precise 
ibering systems, provided the logic of 
juction is validly applied; and provided 
t no latent assumptions are contained 
the research design which do violence 
Other knovm truths and principles. 


Some Assumptions 
et us now list some assunptions in the 
id of psychology, and try to ascertain 
t is implied in them; better, what would 
low if they were or were not assumed 
id generally. We shall make no attempt 
‘prove" or "disprove" any of them, being 
ded of the words of the philosopher 
"not everything can be demonstrated"; 
that every demonstration is by means of 
sthing that is known better than the 
ig to be demonstrated. We shall follow 
current practice of taking the term 
umption" to connote much the same thing 
he term "postulate", although differ- 
s in connotation might easily be 
ted out. 


There is uniformity of nature. By this 
é that events run their course with 
sort of regularity, so that theoreti- 
r there can be observed, by a process 


of perception and abstraction, the generally va- 
lid rules and the exceptions. Stated otherwise, 
events tend to repeat themselves. Were this not 
assumed to be the case, then there would be lit- 
tle point'in seeking general laws, or even of 
forming theoretical constructs regarding the man- 
ner in which nature operates. Were this fact 
assumed to be the case, then a science of nature 
is theoretically possible; there can be a search 
for causes and not merely for temporal sequences, 
or concomitant variations. These need not be the 
ultimate causes, but they will be causes never-— 
theless, otherwise there would not be a suffic-— 
ient reason for the regularly occurring events. 


2. Men can observe this uniformity. Ti bins 


were not assumed, then the laws could never be 
known unless by some sort of intuition, or il- 
lumination, or innatism. Assuming this, there 
is also the latent assumption of "reliability" 
of perception. Without this, of course, we are 
never sure of not hallucinating, nor of ever be- 
ing in contact with reality. Strangely most 
modern writers on method are willing to grant 
this assumption in spite of the philosophical 
hazards involved. 


Sr Memory and reasoning can be reliable. If 


this were not assumed, men might observe a fact 
and forget it before they wrote it down; they 
could not even have a descriptive science. More- 
over, that which is remembered can be manipulat- 
ed in the manner of a deductive elaboration 
leading to new hypotheses for testing. This 
function of human reason is coming to the fore 
again. But if memory is sometimes to be trusted, 
and if deductive elaborations are sometimes valid 
then larger and larger conceptual frameworks of 
theory can be constructed, more and more facts 
can be subsumed under one general heading, com- 
mon causes of events can be determined. 


4. A perceiver can record identities and di- 


versities. Implied is the notion of unchanging 
versus changing reality. If we do not accept 
this unchanging, there is no knowing the class 
to which a thing permanently belongs; no cate- 
gories; no classification--yet we do have at 
least a descriptive science. If we do not neg- 
lect the differences between similar beings, 
they are not capable of being put into classes. 


5. We can evaluate "chance factors. If we do 
not assume this, we should surely never come upon 


lensation of presidential address, Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Psychol- 
} 1 Association, September , 1955, San Francisco, California. 
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a real cause in nature, and we could not fol- 
- low Seeman's rule of testing the null hypo- 
thesis. If we do assume the existence of 
chance factors, we do not necessarily, though 
some do, elevate these to the category of 
cause. Assuming chance must mean at least 
this much: there are some factors operating 
which we cannot reduce to any known uniform- 
ity of change that has been introduced into 
or discovered in the situation. There are 
variances arising from many sources, some 
of which are not systematic, i.e. chance; 
others are systematic, i.e. caused by con- 
trolled variation. 


Unproved and Improbable Assumptions 


We do not prove any assumptions, people 
say, and rightly so. There are what we might 
call first order postulates. hese are the 
ultimates in the order of principles, in the 
order of being, and others would be needed in 
the order of knowing. We transmit all these 
because modern science need not reach back so 
far into the realm of "knowing being". Next 
come second order postulates, and these are 
proper to each discipline. We shall not at- 
tempt to name them, but maintain that scien- 
tists, even psychologists, aim at a collec- 
tion of such principles to give logically 
sound and realistically valid (consistent) 
foundation to the conceptual frameworks of 
their science. By an "unproved" assumption 
we mean nothing more than an assumption which 
has not been related back to the postulate on 
which it is based, or if it is so related, 
the implications are unacceptable to the sci- 
ence. Taking our sample assumptions as ex- 
amples we can classify some of them here. 


The assumption that we can perceive reli- 
ably, rests on the postulate that something 
exist permanently to be perceived, or that 
there are constancies in nature, not merely 
in the perceiving. One is tempted to re- 
late the proposition back farther, and de- 
mand that there be "cooperative" action be- 
tween the perceiver and the thing perceived. 
None of these more basic postulates is ad- 
mitted by a Gestaltist of the Berlin 
School. Nor are the functionalists and 
operationalists too clear in admitting the 
assumption of "real things, real values". 
Hence our number two is largely "unproved't 
for these thinkers. 


Our number three, memory is trust- 
worthy, demands the further postulate that 
the report of subjective states is trust- — 
worthy; this more basic postulate is re- 
luctantly admitted by some workers in our 
field. As for the trustworthiness of reas- 
on, this too must be accepted otherwise 


- Person. 


"deductive elaboration", of the implications 
imoossible. As for the further implications, 
that the power of reason must be capable of a 
taining its object, truth--this is not likely 
be acdeptable--so we would call it "“improbabl 
for them, and we mean by this that scientists 
are not likely to relate their assumptions of 
"validity of reason" back to the more basic fp 
tulate; they probably could not do so without 
going out of their field. 


Number four, one thing can be the same as 
another--Brown and Ghiselli are the first to 
knowledge to trace this assumption back to th 
basic meaning of numbers, the most generalize 
of all descriptions of reality. They do this 
to show that by merely "counting" frequencies 
we have one level of precision in measurement 
but in counting more and more diverse things, 
numbers mean less and less, v.g. 100 apples, 
pears, peaches - fruit. But by using ordinal 
numbers we can get ranks and rank differences 
They say such "generalizing and abstraction" 
acceptable to all thinkers, and hence number 
meanings are a basic to scientists generally. 
But numbers imply unities and diversities. 
These in turn imply commonality in the indivi 
uals named and numbered, ordered or qualified 


The time was when scientists within the Ca 
tholic Church did make real contributions to 
the growth of psychological science and they 
this without compromising their religious bel 
It is to the everlasting credit of scientists 
the Church that Misiak and Staudt have brough 
to light their magnificent history (). Much 
improvement in mutual understanding between 
"church" and "naturalistic" psychologists is 
bound to follow the publication of their supe 
book. With this note of appreciation we may 
close our rather lengthy discussion of unprov 
and improbable assumptions in our science tod 


(1) Marx, M.H. (Ed.) Psychological Theory. 
New York: Macmillan, 1951. 
(2) Arnold, M.B. & Gasson, J.A. The Human 


New York: Ronald, 195h. 
(3) Brown, C.W. & Ghiselli, E.E. Scientific 


Method in Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955. 


(4) Misiak, H. & Staudt, V.M. Catholics in 
- Se > 
Psychology. New York. McGraw-Hill, 195]. 
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THE PICTURE OF THE CATHOLIC THAT EMERGES FROM ATTITUDE TESTS 


Edward H. Nowlan, S.J. 
Boston College 


As social psychologists we are in constant 
danger of being "hoist with our own petard." 
We deplore stereotypes but are on the verge of 
creating them every time we sample a popula- 
tion by questionnaire. The hasty reader quick- 
ly paints in his mind an indelible picture of 
the group of people we have sampled and applies 


it inconsistently to every member of that group. 


This is stereotyping and I would be guilty of 
it did I not protest at the outset that there 
exists no standard Catholic attitude toward all 
the aspects of social living. But amidst the 
welter of diverging attitudes certain uniform- 
fities do clearly emerge. This is true because 
inevitably attitude tests impinge upon import- 
ant Catholic teachings in the area of Faith 
and Morals. Non-Catholics are astonished at 
‘our conformity; Catholics are amazed that it 
s not one hundred per cent. Take the matters 
Of mercy killing, birth control, divorce, 
Sterilization, and abortion. Church teach- 
fing is clear on these points and Catholics in 
eneral react accordingly. If these issues 

re used as an index of conservatism or liber- 
@lism, Catholics are dubbed conservative in 
idvance. 


Less clear agreement among Catholics is 
found on issues which are more or less tan- 
gential to Faith and Morals, such as keeping 
company with non-Catholics, the possible 

vils of uncontrolled reproduction, censor- 
hip of movies, mixed marriages, and border- 
ine moral problems like "petting" when vague- 
y defined. Thus Catholics rate as conserva- 
ave on sex morals, divorce, and birth con- 
rol, but they would rank as quite liberal if 
mestioned on the morality:of drinking, gambl- 
g, card playing, dancing, and commercialized 
inday sports. I do not recall seeing these 
atter items included in questionnaires on 
beralism and conservatism in morals. 


In the area of religious belief the Catho- 
c is conservative and steadfast. Allport, 
llespie, and Young (The religion of the 
st-war college student," J. Psych., 198, 

3-33) write: While the average apostasy 
‘om parental faith is 50%,among Roman Ca- 
olics it is not over 15% for men and 0% for 
men." These data were drawn from a reli- 
ous questionnaire given to 1); Harvard 


undergraduates and 86 Radcliffe undergrad- 
uates in November, 1946. Out of 1) Ca- 
tholic Radcliffe girls polled, all 14 said 
that Catholicism meets their present reli- 
gious needs. Out of 16 Harvard Catholics 
who answered this question, 11 said that Ca- 
tholicism meets their vresent religious 
needs. This is high compared to the over- 
all figure for Harvard students, only ),0% 
of whom found satisfaction of present reli- 
gious needs in the Faith in which they were 
reared. "By various criteria," the au- 
thors conclude, "students who subscribe to 
Roman Catholicism are 'most religious;' to 
Protestant Christianity less so; to Judaism, 
still less so. Least religious are those 
who think a new type of religion is requir- 

ed." Clark W. Heath (What People Are, Har- 
vard U. Press, 1945, p. 45) confirms this 
finding relative to the Catholic student's 
religious stability. 


Sometimes the secular university setting 
produces in the Catholic student a religi- 
ous conflict which he is unable to handle 
and it may result in a difficult reaction 
to psychological probing. H.A. Murray (A 
Clinical Study of Sentiments, Journal Press, 
Provincetown, Mass., 1945) cites a prime 
example. A certain "Shea" presented him- 
self voluntarily with ten other outstanding 
Harvard students for tests at the Harvard 
clinic and proved to be "by all the odds 
the most uncooperative subject that ever 
agreed to cooperate in our experiments." 
(p.190) Endowed with a fine scientific 
mind, an inveterate debunker of the unsci- 
entific, "Shea"" yet approached the sub- 
ject of his Catholic Faith with the naive- 
té of a child, admitted there were no facts 
to establish it, and held grimly to his 
profession of Faith. We can at one and the 
same time feel comforted at his Faith and 
depressed that Catholics should go on to 
brilliant maturity in other fields while 
they stagnate intellectually in the realm 
of religion. 


Murray elsewhere (Explorations in Per- 
sonality, Oxford U. Press, 1938) remarks on 
the relative freedom from neurotic symptoms 
of his Catholic subjects as compared with 


yndensation of paper delivered at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Satholic 
“ hological Association, September ),, 1955, San Francisco, California. 
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students of Protestant and Jewish affiliation. 
His intriguing explanation of this finding sees 
‘the hovering presence of the maternal church ever 
comforting unconscious fears and the institution 


the sampling. The Catholics involved are 
chiefly students at secular universities. Bi 
analysis of the South Dakota results disclos: 


of confession always available to relieve guilt 
feelings. 
that the Catholic is "blissfully self deceived." 
(p. 739) We can forgive him if he encountered 
many embattled Catholics of the "Shea" type, 
fighting the university war with high school 
weapons. 


Although nese pan aeate conservative in re- 
ligion, Catholics seem to be, in the main, ra- 
ther progressive and liberal in politics, 
judging from a study of the 79th congress by 
E. S. Dunn (Amer. Cath. Sociol. Rev., Dec.19)6). 
The majority of Catholic incumbents were found 
regularly on the progressive side of the voting. 
Wesley and Beverly Arrowsmith (Public Opinion 
Quarterly, 1948, 12, 377-389) also found that 
Catholics, from a “Bold tico-economic viewpoint, 
are definitely liberals. 


Some of the data on racial and religious 
prejudice are disturbing. Allport and Kramer 
("Some roots of prejudice," J. Psych., 196, 
22, 9-39) studied prejudice in 437 college un- 
dergraduates, 21 from Dartmouth, 166 from 
Harvard, and 57 from Radcliffe. Included were 
110 Catholics, and from a standpoint of anti- 
Negro bias, 71% of them fell in the more bias- 
ed half of the total sample. Only 62% of the 
Protestant, 22% of the Jewish, and 27% of the 
non-affiliated students were represented in 
the more biased half. Rosenblith (A replica- 
tion of ‘Some roots of prejudice,'" J. Abn. 
Soc. Psych., Oct., 1949, lh, 470-489) re- 
peated this study with 861. eollexe undergrad- 
uates in South Dakota. Included were eight 
colleges and a Catholic nursing school. Once 
again Catholics led the religious groups in 
prejudice. 57.3% fell in the more biased anti- 
Negro half of the sample, 53.0% in the more 
anti-Indian half, and 56.7% in the more anti- 
Jewish half. These results in themselves do 
not look good. But they may be artifacts in 
the sense that some items in the questionnaire 
lend themselves to misinterpretation by Ca- 
tholics. For example, the statement is pro- 
posed, "I can imagine myself marrying a Jew- 
ish person." The person who disagrees en- 
tirely with this statement gets a high score 
for prejudice. Many Catholics would interpret 
it as proposing a marriage of mixed religion 
and, mindful of the Church's prohibition of 
such marriages, would disagree. But the state- 
ment could be taken as referring to a Jewish 
convert, in which case most Catholics probab- 
ly could imagine themselves marrying a Jewish 

erson. Another source of error may lie in 


He concludes rather unsympathetically 


1 Or that 2 


that the Catholic nursing school was very loy 
in prejudice, standing next to the best of tl 
nine institutions polled. The high score fo: 
prejudice, therefore, was contributed by the 
Catholics in secular institutions. They may. 
like the aforementioned "Shea," be under- 
standably immature in their ability to inte- 
grate their secular studies, their social ou’ 
look and their religious beliefs. 


Confirmatory of this hypothesis are the 
findings of C. T. O'Reilly who reported at tl 
Eastern Psychological Association meeting, 
1955, a replication of the Allport-Kramer 

study in four American Catholic colleges and 
one in Italy. He found a considerably lower 
prejudice score for Catholics on Catholic 
campuses than had been reported for them in 
secular colleges. Support also comes indi- 
rectly from Allport's study of twenty ferven’ 
Catholics as contrasted with twenty "social" 
Catholics (The Nature of Prejudice, Addison- 
Wesley, Cambridge, Ma Mass., 195). The more 
devout proved to be far less prejudiced. 
Allport concludes in general: "A great many 
studies have been directed to the question 
whether Protestants or Catholics as a group 
display more prejudice. The results are 
entirely equivocal; some studies find Ca- 
tholics more bigoted, some Protestants, and 
some find no difference." (p. 49) 


In conclusion, I do not think that we Ca~ 
tholics are very enthusiastic pollsters. We 
might be surprised at the insights we would 
derive from subjecting our young people to a 
few well constructed questionnaires. Who 


| would have suspected that .5% of Catholic 


High School students in New England would 
refuse to receive Communion from a Negro 
priest? Or that 33.3% of them would approve 
of "petting" and "necking?" (Fichter and 
Facey, Amer. Cath. Sociol. Rev., June,1953) 
% of St. Louis Catholic High School 
seniors would agree that "the Negro is na- 
turally and irrevocably inferior to the white 
man?" (Mihanovich and Janson, Amer. Cath. 
Sociol. Rev., Oct. 1946) Questionnaire and 
polling procedures can be an invaluable 
source of guidance. We ought not to neg— 
lect them. 
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ogist is confronted with certain moral 
problems which are peculiar to his own 
field. One area in which definite moral 


ing. Frequently in undertaking a screen- 
ing program, the psychologist is asked to 
give a comprehensive and revealing evalu- 
ation of the testee's personality. The 
outcome of this evaluation may have far 
reaching consequences, for it may involve 
the future life and reputation of the 
testee, no less than the welfare of both 
e client and the applicant's potential 
"associates. The question, therefore, 
arises as to the right and/or obligation 
of the psychologist to reveal to the 
client highly personal matter concerning 
the behavior patterns of the testee. 


When the psychologist makes a contract 
to conduct a testing program, he assumes 
obligations not only to the client, but 
also to the testee and frequently to 
other parties with whom the testee may 

bé associated. He has an obligation to 
the client (whether this client be an in-~ 
dustrial employer, a Religious Superior, 
or an officer in one of the branches of 
the Armed Services), in so far as he is 
being paid for his services. This ob- 
ligation implies that the desired in- 
ormation will be accurately obtained, 
and will be reported to the client in as 
Sbjective a manner as possible. The psy- 
hologist has a further obligation to 
protect the reputation of the testee and 
hot to deprive him of a position or 

state of life which may be rightfully 

is. Finally, he has an obligation to 
those who might be harmed, were the 

estee accepted in a position or state 

f life where he could cause physical 

r moral injury to others. 


To assure the welfare of all three 
bove-mentioned parties, a primary 
equisite for any psychologist who un- 
ertakes a screening program is a work- 
ng knowledge of the area in which he 
s testing. He should be sufficiently 
ersed in his instruments to be able to 
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SOME MORAL IMPLICATIONS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL SCREENING 
Richard P. Vaughan, S.J. 
McAuley Clinic, St. Mary's Hospital 
San Francisco, California 


recognize their limitations in validity and 
reliability with the group that he is testing. 
These factors should influence his ultimate 
evaluation of the records. He should know 

the relative value of one test over another, 
and how one either complements or supplements 
the other. He should be able to sort out the 
more certain interpretation from the more 
speculative, especially when dealing with 
projectives. A further requisite is the abil- 
ity to report the data in a manner which can 
be clearly understood by the client. This re- 
port should contain the information requested 
by the client. Thus, if the tester discovers 
certain weaknesses of character in the testee, 
aside from the information desired by the 
client, he is not free to reveal the added 
information which will certainly be detriment- 
al to the reputation of the testee, unless he 
sees that serious harm will come to the employ- 
er or some other party as a result of these 
weaknesses. 


There is a basic moral principle which 
states that everyone has a right to his repu- 
tation. This principle holds true even with 
the criminal whose crime is occult. To dis- 
regard this principle without a serious 
reason would involve a grave injustice. The 
question then arises as to whether a psychol- 
ogist is justified in revealing matter de- 
rived from testing which may affect the repu- 
tation of the testee. To begin with, it 
should be noted that most of the matter obtain- 
ed from a screening program does not involve 
the reputation of the testee, in as much as 
the tests are dealing with skills, abilities, 
and personality factors which are not direct- 
ly connected with the matter of reputation. 
The tests simoly point out whether the appli- 
cant possesses the necessary qualifications 
for a position. The purpose of the screening 
program is to discover physical or mental fit- 
ness for a given position or state of life be- 
fore the indivicual has assumed that position 
or state of life, thus saving both the client 
and the applicant considerable anxiety and ex- 
pense. 

However, there are some personality tests 
that offer information which directly affects 
the reputation of the testee. For example, a 


Rorschach or TAT might give evidence of 
homosexual or homicidal tendencies. In as 
much as the psychologist has obtained this 
information through the medium of his pro- 
fessional status, he receives it in strict 
confidence and is bound by the same type of 
secrecy as the doctor or lawyer. Indiscrimn- 
inately to divulge such information would 
harm the reputation of the testee, and thus 
be a grave injustice. However, it can be 
revealed to the proper party or parties, if 
it is clear that serious damage will come to 
the common good, to some individual, or to 
the testee himself, unless these tendencies 
are made known. This principle has two pre- 
requisites before it can be justly applied: 
1) there must be a proportion between the 
harm done to the reputation of the testee 
and the impending danger that would result 
if secrecy about the matter were maintained; 
2) the information can only be divulged to 
the individual or individuals who are ina 
position to act upon it. <A clear example 
of the right to reveal confidential infor- 
mation can be found in the attempt of the 
Army to screen out sexual deviates. The 
data obtained certainly affects the repu-. 
tation of the testee. However, the amount 
of harm that could be done to the enlisted 
members of the Service by such deviates 
justifies the revealing of the test infor- 
mation to those who are in a position to 
act upon it. On the other hand, these data 
can only be put at the disposal of those 
who have the power to exclude the inductee, 
and cannot be turned over to anyone else. 


The question, then, presents itself as 
to whether the individual seeking a posi- 
tion or entrance into the religious life is 
obliged to submit to a testing program. 
Since the client, as an employer or a re- 
ligious superior, has the right to estab- 
lish the standards of competence or fitness 
that he expects in his employee or subject, 
he likewise has the right to see that these 
standards are met. Moreover, he has the 
right to make use of every legitimate means 
to accomplish this end - among which is psy- 
chological screening. Thus, the employer 
or religious superior can justly demand 
that the applicant submit to the testing 
program. Should the applicant refuse to 
take the battery of tests, then the employ- 
er or religious superior has the right to 
reject him. 


It should be noted that there are two 
modes of personality testing: the one, a 
projective and the other, a questionnaire 
type. The former does not offer any special 


ee 


moral problems (which have not already been : 
treated) since it taps tendencies and patterr 
of behavior, but does not indicate whether tt 
testee has committed specific sinful acts. 
The same does not always hold true in the cas 
of the questionnaire. Sometimes definite que 
tions are asked which call for admission or © 
denial of past sinful actions. When the test 
is faced with such items, he is not obliged 1 
answer them, since no one can be forced to ~ 
confess publicly past sinful acts, which are 
detrimental to his reputation. Hence, the ~ 
employer or religious superior cannot exclude 
an applicant because he refuses to answer 
such items. 


A final issue deals with the use of infor- 
mation obtained through the medium of psy- 
chological testing. It frequently happens 
that the psychologist who does the testing 
wishes to consult with others concerning 
the interpretation of the results. The ques- 
tion arises as to whether he may reveal the 
identity of the testee in the course of his 
consulting. If the testee's reputation is 
in any way involved, the psychologist who 
initially contracts for the testing would be 
failing in professional confidence by reveal- 
ing the identity of the testee. If others 
are called upon as part of a clinical team 
to partake in subsequent interviewing of the 
applicants, then it is presuoposed that the 
identity of the applicant will have to be 
revealed. However, the assistants are then | 
also bound by professional confidence. Mem-' 
bers of the screening team are not free to © 
discuss test and interview material around 
the coffee table where, for example, other 
members of a clinic may be present. The 
use of secretarial help when there are many — 
applicants would seem to be justified, in 
as much as it can be assumed that the testee 
would accede to the procedure, were he asked 
since there is no other reasonable way that 
a full and accurate report can be obtained 
for the employer or religious superior. The 
secretary, however, is bound by the same 
professional secrecy as the rest of the 
staff. 
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RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY IN EUROPE: I. PUBLICATIONS 


_ Religious psychology, like general psychol- 
gy on which it depends, has developed in 

hree directions: (1) Speculative psychology, 
rising from philosophical or theological re- 
lection; (2) Positive psychology, deriving 
rom scientific observations which eventually 
re organized into theories; and (3) Applied 
isychology, especially along the three lines 

f pedagogy, pastoral psychology, and therapy. 
iompared to what has been done in America, 
wropean works woulc appear to be excellent 

2 speculative psychology, fairly good in ap- 
Lied psychology, but rather poor in scien- 
ific research. This brief survey gives a 
oncise resumé of those pages that Misiak and 
taudt have written on religious psychology 
Catholics in Psychology, an excellent his- 
pbrical book, already highly appreciated in 
Ope. 


SPECULATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Beginning in 1950, A. Leonard, 0.P., has 
een publishing in Supplement de la Vie 
pirituelle, a deep and critical report, with 
pecial attention to these works in which re- 
igious history is considered from the psy- 
hological point of view. This chronicle 
ould be supplemented by the annual bulletins 
D. H. Salman, O.P., in the section dedicat- 
d to the "Psychology of Religion", in Revue 
=s Sciences Philosophiques et Theologiques 
nd also by the good bibliography of articles 
ublished by 3) Catholic authors, on the re- 
ationship between religion and psychoanaly- 
S in Psychoanalystes d'hier et d'aujourd'hui 
ar H. Gratton, O.M.1I. (Cerf, *55 


The "tragic wisdom" and deep, existential 
flections of Gabriel Marcel have been 
sthodologically exposed in the two volumes 
'R. Troisfontaines, S.J., De l'texistence a 
retre (Namur: Facultes, '53) This work is 
Tich and well organized source of the ex- 
msive topics which are available for re- 
gious speculation. Reflexive and theologi- 
psychology has been exposed with great 
Rass by Rev. J. Mouroux in L'=xperience 
retienne (Aubier, '52), as well as ina 
*k in collaboration by Baudouin, Oraison, 
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André Godin, S. J. 
LUMEN VITAE, Brussels 


Nodet, Nuttin, Ortigues, et al.entitled: 
Psychologie modern et reflexion chretienne 
(Fayard, '53) Wore systematic and academic, 
Die Innere Welt: Religionpsychologie (ifun- 
chen: Kaiser, '53), a work of W. Trillhaas 
(Protestant), is a study of religious sit- 
uations found in everyday life, and consists 
of delicate, phenomenological descriptions 
of belief, doubt, irreligion, age and sex, 
and finally pathology. 


Three books of Dr. Hesnard, shortly af- 
ter the publication of the last of the ser- 
ies: Morale sans peche, were placed on the 
index. However, they had already provoked 
adverse reactions and very zood studies by 
Catholic psychologists and philosophers: 
an article by L. Beirnaert, S.J. (in Etudes, 
Jan. '55), another by P. Ricsean (in Esprit, 
August, '54), and the volume: Morale sans 
peche? (Fayard, '55), containing good stud- 
ies by J. Lacroix, Dr. Eck, etc. 


In Antwort auf Hiob, Zurich: Rascher, 
152, translated under th She title Answer to 
Job, Pastoral Psych., Great Neck, NeY., 
755) Jung has dealt with the problem of evil. 
However, this book of psychological reflec- 
tions accentuates the a-dogmatic, subjective 
aspects of the Jungian interpretations of 
religion. R. Hostie, 5.J. in his valuable, 
historical study, Du Mythe a la Religion 
(Desclee, '55), has shown that Jung quite 
often goes from considerations having by 
their method psychological perspective only, 
to conclusions that involve the whole man, 
as well as a philosophy of life. This is 
the reason why we place Jung here, under the 
heading, Speculative Psychology. We can 
only point out the large number of studies 
on Jung during these last years. As ex- 
amples, we cite V. White, 0.P.'s somewhat 
confused book (God and the Unconscious, 
London, Harvill, '53), and Beirnaert, S.J.'s 
reflections in Dieu Vivant (Seuil, 195, 
no. 26). 


In psychology of religion, since the ap- 
pearance of the classical works of R. Otto, 
Das Heilige, '25) and G. Van der Leeuw (La 
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ligion dans son essence et ses manifestations, 
Payot 18), the positive and phenomenological 
studies of Mircea Eliade (for instance, Images 
et Symboles, Gallimard, '52), have dominated 
public attention. In this area also deserving 
of mention are some enlightening chapters by 
Wach in his Types of Religious Experiences 
(London: Routledge, '51), dealing with the psy- 
chological criteria of religious experience in 
its theoretical, practical, and sociological 
components. Finally, the Etudes theologiques 
et religieuses, (Montpellier, no. 20, 1953) 
have produced an outstanding special number of 
great interest on W. James, while Table Ronde 
(Paris; no. 95, Nov. '55) has done the same on 
S. Kierkegaard. 


POSITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Le sentiment religieux et la psychologie de 
l'enfant by Dr. Pierre Bovet (Neuchatel and 
Paris: Delachaux, '51) has been published in a 
revised edition. The author strongly emphasiz-— 
es the dependence of religious awakening upon 
filial and parental relationships. The facts 
reported in this book are more anecdotal than 
scientific, but, nevertheless, this is probab- 
ly the work that is having the greatest in- 
fluence today on research work of religious 
psychologists. 


The excellent works of Dr. Odier (who died 
in 1953), continued to receive wide publica- 
tion. After Angoisse de la pensee magique , 
(Delachaux, (7) the same author has given us 
La Genese du Moi ('50). These two works, half- 
clinical, half—theoretical in nature, are very 
important for a deeper understanding of the 
effective origin of superstitious and scrupu- 
lous attitudes. 


Magic and superstition are studied by Dr. 
H. Aubin, in his L'thomme et la pensee magique 
(Declee, '52), and also by C. Zucker, in 
Psychologie et la superstition (Payot, '52). 
These authors consider, somewhat superficial- 


ly, perhaps, the continuity that exists between | 


certain forms of primitive or pathological su- 
perstition and the rather unconscious forms in 
which it is found in the modern, normal, ap- 
parently rationalist man. 


As for manuals, since the appearance of 
M. L. Penido's book (La conscience religieuse, 
Tequi, '35, 2nd ed.), there have been only 
the very brief summary of L. W. Grensted, (The 
Psychology of Religion, London: Oxford U. 
Press, '50) and the general work of G. Berguer 
(Traite de psychologie de la religion, Laus- 
anne: Payot, The absence of good 


Editorial Note: 


A second supplement will be devoted to the work of 
as well as to theoretical orientations. 


manuals probably derives from the fact that 
no Catholic university has a chair of reli- 
gious psychology. Berguer, a Protestant, 
who died in 1945, had such a professorship 
at Geneva. His vlace has been taken by &. 
Rochedieu, who has written a little book, 
Angoisse et religion, (Geneva, Mont-Blanc, 
*52). This book is not so much a manual as 
a theoretical exposition on clinical themes 
Even the voluminous work of Berguer is far 
from being a satisfactory manual. It is to 
superficial from the social and pathologica 
point of view, and religious symbolism is 
hardly considered. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


In this area one will find a large num- 
ber of works but the scientific aspect is 
not sufficiently grounded in positive re- 
search. 


The books of L. Guittard, (La pedagogie 
religieuse des adolescents, Spes, ' 35 of 
Rey-Herme (Mentalite religieuse, Tequi, '53) 
and of Rimaud, (De lteducation religieuse, — 
Aubier, '52), dealing with religious psycho. 
pedagogy, seem to be the most important in 
France. To these must be added the excel- 
lent and penetrating little book of J. Mour 
oux (Du bapteme a l'acte de foi, L'Ecole, — 
'5)). The author shows by psychological an 
theological analysis how the theological vi 
tues may live and be expressed in children. 


As for Pastoral psychology, the works thi 
are receiving the greatest attention at thi 
moment are those of J.L. Goldbrunner (Pers 
ale Seelsorge, Fribourg, Heder, '5) and W.) 
Demal (Praktische Pastoralpsychologie, Her. 
der: Vienna, '53). The book of Fr. Demal 
has been published in English under the ti 
Pastoral Psychology in Practice, New York: 
Kenedy, 1955. Both are excellent interms 
principles and general application, but 
little emphasis is given to the problem of 
practice and techniques (interview, for in 
stance). 


In psychotherapy, there are heated dis-— 
cussions between the proponents of a metho 
in which a system of values plays an expli 
it role in the relationship of patient and 
therapist (this tendency predominates in 
many: Caruso, Daim, Von Gebsattel...) and 
holders of a more moderate technique, base 
on psychical determinism (Gover, Lagache, 
Nodet), as frequently encountered in Fraic 
and England. Theoretical works are numero 
however, clinical analyses of real value 
few. 
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RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY IN EUROPE: 


II. GROUPS AND TRENDS*« 


André Godin, S.J. 
LUMEN VITAE, Brussels 


The main groups presently interested in re- 
ligious psychology can be classified under 
the headings: 
ersities, and Other Groups. A knowledge of 
these groups is important for a proper under-= 
standing of religious psychology in Europe and 
a correct evaluation of its possibilities of 
development and progress in the future. 


CONGRESSES AND COLLECTIONS 


(1) The most important collection among 
French works is surely the series Etudes Car- 
melitaines (usually two volumes per year, pub- 
lished by Desclee, Paris). For twenty years, 
the International Congresses of Religious Psy- 
chology have been meeting in Avon, (near Paris) 
under the intelligent and charitable instiga- 
tion of Fr. Bruno de Jesus-—Marie, 0.C.D. These 
gatherings have attracted a number of psychol- 
ogists, medical men, historians and spiritual 

"and theological writers. Their works have re- 
sulted in the main volumes of the collections, 
among the most noteworthy being: Trouble et 
Lumiere, (English translation, Conflict and 
Light), Psychologie et Direction Spirituelle, 
Mystique et Continence, Limites de 1'Humain, 
‘and Efficacite du Symbolisme (to appear in 

1956). The keynote of those congresses and 

and the ensuing volumes is an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the problems under consider- 
ation, including the viewpoints of neurology, 

Psychiatry, psychoanalysis, literature and 

theology. Each science brings its own con- 
tribution to the analysis of a question which 
is in this way enlightened from as many as- 
pects. : 


(2) Contributions of unequal value, which 
evertheless constitute an important collec- 
tion, are to be found in the material of the 
International Congresses of Catholic Psycho- 
herapists published in the periodical Psyche 
(Paris). Here are encountered two different 
orientations: one, (predominant in Germany 
nd Austria) in which moral and religious 
values play a direct role in psychotherapy; 
ye other, an "orthodox" psychoanalytical per- 
pective (quite general in France) where psy- 
hic determinisms are clarified and modified 
y appropriate psychic techniques, without 
pecific appeal to moral considerations. It 
as precisely on the occasion of the Congress 


Congresses and Collections, Univ- 


of this group in Rome, in 1953, that Pope 
Pius XII delivered his important message on 
Psychotherapy and Religion (Acta Apostolicae 
sedis, 1953, 45, 278). 


(3) In Germany, the Internationale Gessell- 
schaft fur Religiospsychologie, founded at 
Nurenberg in 191, has been compelled, it 
would seem, to suspend its activities. But 
its current president, Prof. D. Wernes Gruehn 
(a Catholic and a pupil of Girgensohn), has 
just published the results of many scienti- 
fic and empirical researches in the volume: 


Die Frommigkeit der Gegenwart (Munster: 


Asschendorf, '55). 


(4) Ascona (Switzerland) is the site of 
the famous reunions of the Eranos group, in- 
terested in the study of latent or explicit 
symbolism in the psychology of religion. 
Their most valuable contributions (among the 
Catholics are H. Rahner and L. Beirnaert) are 
published in the Franos—Jahrbucher (abridged 
version in English for "|5 and ‘G6: Spirit 


and Nature, London: Routledge). 


(5) The Editions du Cerf (Paris), are, 
served by a small group of priest-psychol- 
ogists (Dubarle, Mailloux, Salman, 0.P.), of 
medical men (Oraison, Nodet, Rousset), and of 
theologians (Henry, Motte, Ple, 0.P.). These 
men have specialized in presenting to spirit- 
ual directors and superiors of congregations - 
of women, the recent acquisitions of psychol- 
ogy. Discernement des vocations, Ascese 
chretienne, Amour du prochain, Obeissance, 
Chastete, all are excellent works in which 
the role of the psychic life has been well 
integrated into a pastoral perspective. All 
five volumes have been translated into Eng- 
lish and are published by the Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 


(6) During its ten years of existence the 
periodical Lumen Vitae (published at Brussels, 
in separate French and English editions) has 
issued eight surveys of researches (five of 
them original) in religious psychology. The 
Review has published in English a report for 
UNESCO on Religious Education and Mental 
Health ('55, no. 4), resulting from the work 
of ten European specialists. The Internation- 
al Center for Studies in Religious Education, 


The first portion of this article appeared in the previous NEWSLETTER Supplement -July, 1956 


commected with Lumen Vitae, is presently at _ 
work on two International Commissions: one for 
the development of the positive studies of re- 


ligious psychology, the other, for the advance-. | 


ment of studies in religious social psychology 
(in particular, in establishing a basic inter- 
national bibliography in this field with an 
annual supplement). ; 


(7) In England, at Rugeley eee Bouse) & 
group of Catholic psychiatrists and clinical 
psychologists gather each year, under the di- 
rection of Fr. Pepler, 0.P. to study more 
deeply questions relative to psychotherapy and 
Christian values. This group is Jungian by 
orientation, and its findings are partially 
published as articles in The Life of the 
Spirit (London: Blackfriars). ~ 


(8) Mention should also be made of some ex- 
cellent articles on religious psychology in- 
troduced by its directors into the Diction- 
naire de Spiritualite (Paris: Beauchesne). 
Published as far as the letter "D", the authors 
have already introduced very rich Ena” hunni: 
syntheses under such words as: Charity, Chast- 
ity, Crisis, Direction, etc. 


UNIVERSITIES 


No Catholic university has as yet estab- 
lished a professorship exclusively for reli- 
gious psychology. At Louvain, the Institute 
of Psychology offers each year a few lectures 
either on religious pedagogy or in religious 
psychology. At the Gregorian University in 
Rome, a course in pastoral psychology has been 
included into the program since 1951. Re- 
Searches in this field on a doctoral level are 
rare; they exist, however, especially at Fri- 
bourg, Louvain, Milan and Nijmegen (Nether- 
lands). 


At Fribourg, a collection is being pub- 
lished under the direction of Dr. Montalta and 


Miss Dupras Arbeiten zur Psychologie, Pada- 
gogik und Heilpadagogik. This publication is 


especially valuable for its studies dealing 
with the moral and religious conscience of 
youth. Furthermore, the Pastoral Institute 
under the direction of Msgr. von Hornstein, > 
publishes the excellent review, Anima, in which 
the best articles and reports on pastoral psy- 
chology in Europe are to be found. 


At Louvain, mention may be made of a new ~ 
French adaptation and validation of the MMPI, 
being prepared by Nuttin and Benko with 
special reference to its use in religious vo- 
cations. At Nijmegen, the Hoogveld Instituut 
(Fr. Perquin, S.J., Director) has conducted 
an extensive survey on the religious mentality 


mental health. 


Moderne 
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of the different social groups: 
Jeugd op weg naar Voiwassenheid. 


“At the Sacred-Heart University of Milan, 
Fr. Gemelli has promoted numerous methodol-_ 
ogical researches. As examples, may be men- 
tioned the interesting application of All- i 
port's questionnaire to university students 
of Milan and Pavie (Zunini, Archivio di Psi- 


cologia, 1954, XV, no. 3), *and the research ¢ 
of Zavalloni (a pupil of Carl Rogers) now be 
ing published, dealing with moral judgment 


and aggressivity. 


OTHER GROUPS 


* 


There exist in many European countries wh 
may be called Catholic Leagues of Mental Hyg 
iene. Many of these leagues have published 
valuable works on religion in relation to me 
tal health. An instance would be in Belgium 
Santé Mentale et Formation Religieuse, Brus- 


sels, '55, with its interesting study of Dr. 


Schurmans on pre-school age. 


. The World Federation for Mental Health ne 
been brought to form a working group on "Re- 
ligion and ‘mental health" at each annual mee 
ing. In 1955, Dr. E. Krapf, a Catholic and 
current president of the World Federation an 
nounced the creation of the "Mary Rees Memor 
ial", a fund with annual grants for the pro- 
motion of strictly positive researches into 
the relationship between religious life and 


The International "Githolie Child Bureau 
(I.C.C.B.) has organized a commission of ex 
perts to study the "sense of the sacred in 
the child" in relation to parents on the’ one 
hand and psychotherapy on the other hand, 
(Second meeting, Luxemburg, '56). 


The forthcoming XVth International Congre 
of Psychology to be held at Brussels, Jul 
August 3, “Tee7, will provide for a section o 
religious psychology for the first time. 
innovation should serve a challenge to all 
Catholic investigators in this field as wel 
as to all Catholic institutions, It is now 
time to realize that religious psychology 
has to develop as a real science, where pos 
tive researches are needed. It is now imper 
ative, in the opinion of the present writer, 
to apply our best research personnel, among 
professors as well as among students, in t 
area, which has for too long been restricted 
to researches on the psychology of the mysti 
using only historical or phenomenological me 
thods. What is needed for the progress of 1 
ligious psychology is basic positive researc 
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The major field for applying psychological 
nowledge has always been education. In fact, 
he first branch of psychology definitely to 
ave flourished in America was educational psy- 
thology. Men who played important roles in 

e development of psychology in America were 
nterested in the application of psychology to 
sducation and contributed directly to the bas- 
c© research which constitutes the foundation 
wpon which much of modern educational theory 
and practice rests. Pioneers in applying the 
scientific methods of psychology to education 
ere Thorndike, Judd and Terman. In addition, 
pattell, G. Stanley Hall, and William James 
1so contributed much to the work which has 
tiven educational psychology its basis as an 
polied field. 


Educational psycholosy derives its mean- 
nz, its purposes and its functions from two 
lisciplines -- psychology and education. In 
traddling two disciplines, however, it seems 
50 have developed peripheral association with 
oth without actually becoming an integral 
art of either. The result has been that the 
any contributions which educational psychol- 
zy has made to both fields have lacked the 
fecognition and prestige which they have mer- 
ted. Several groups within these fields 
ecently have made efforts to clarify ina 
lefinite and explicit fashion the relation- 
hip of psychology to education. Among the 
isychological groups which have been serious- 
y concerned with this are the Policy and 
Manning Board of APA and several Comnittees 
f Division 15 -- the Division of Education- 
1 Psychology. The most active considera- 
ion given to this problem in the field of 
ducation is the report made by the Execu- 
ve Committee of the National Society of Col- 
sge Teachers of Education, entitled Educati- 
nal Psychology in Teacher Education. There 
S been a noteworthy agreement expressed in 
@ reports issued by the groups in both 
lds that more than a nebulous relation- 
ip exists between psychology and education. 

fact, each group recognized that since all 
ucational practices are deeply rooted in 
ychological foundations, educational psy- 
ology is essentially and fundamentally an 

a of applied psychology and the education- 
psychologist is primarily a psychologist 
ose field of application is the school. 
padensation of Presidential Address, 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE» 


William A. Kelly 
Fordham University 


The problems to which educational psychology 
is devoted are genuinely important,’ and involve 
some of the most significant with which man has 
to deal. They concern vitally the activities 
of the individual pupil in the school situation 
together with the effects and changes which are 
produced in mental, social, emotional and moral 
development. Roughly then educational psychol- 
ogy is concerned with two large areas: the 
study of the learner and of the learning proc- 
ess. This encompasses a great deal of content 
and implies contributions from many phases of 
psychology. It has aptly been said that edu- 
cational psychology is the meeting place of all 
of the studies concerned with the individual. 
All developments in psychology, therefore, re- 
quire examination for educational implications. 


The implications of psychological theory in 
educational practice must be particularly ex- 
plicit in the area of learning, because of its 
fundamental importance in the understanding aml 
control of human behavior. The main business 
of the school is learning and extension of 
knowledge concerning learning will have a di- 
rect and profound effect upon educational prac- 
tice. Accordingly, the scientific study of 
learning constitutes the central theme and is 
the proper concern of educational psychology. 


Proper appreciation of available evidence 
concerning learning, derived from experimental 
psychology should exercise a significant influ-. 
ence upon educational practice. Infact, ex- 
perimental research particularly in the area of 
retention and some aspects of motivation has 
provided facts and information which have led 
to insights which are valuable in educational 
application. However, educational psychology 
must do its own research in order to ascertain 
the relevance of these findings for education- 
al practice. Educational psychology must be 
extremely cautious about making too hasty a 
translation of experimental findinzs to the 
classroom, since learning has a much broader 
denotation in the classroom than in the labor- 
atory. 


Providing information and facts without a 
background of theory in terms of which to in- 
terpret and point up the implications of these 
facts and information, lessens the effective- 
ness of their influence upon educational 
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practice. Theory lies close to the heart of 
practice and lack of clarity concerning theory 
leads to a corresponding lack of clarity in 
practice. There exists a definite need for a 
close integration of theory with practice and 
educational psychology is the most likely 


source for the development of an adequate the-. 


ory of learning. 


A theory of learning which is meaningful 
and comprehensive must be based upon an ade- 
quate and correct understanding of the nature 
of man and of his mind. It is necessary to 
know what man is before it is possible to 
study effectively what man does. Most of the 
current theories of learning consider man as 
a "physicalistic machine". However, the na- 
ture of man as a being in whom reason is dom- 
inant indicates that human learning is ration- 
al and accordingly the aspect which must be 
stressed in a comprehensive theory of learn- 
ing, is the cognitive factor. 


problem solving, with critical and reflective 
thinking, with discovering and exvanding 
meaning, with deepening understanding, points 
the direction for the formulation of a theory 
of learning to guide the educative process in 
achieving these purposes. A serious limita- 


_tion in the development of an adequate the- 


ory of learning is the fact that much of cur- 
rent theory has been elaborated from evidence 
furnished almost exclusively by studies of 
animal behavior. 


Another shortcoming in current learning 
theory is the fact even when human subjects 


have been utilized, a large proportion of the 
investigations have had to do with meaning- 
less, rote, piecemeal, segmental materials 


which involve artificial verbal responses ra- 


ther than with learning which is meaningful 
to the child and related to his activities. 


The findings of such studies do not consti- 


; 


tute a proper basis for making recommenda-~ 


tions to the school and surely could not ap- 
ply to the solution of problems or the de- 


velopment of initiative. 


Finally, since all educational efforts 
aim primarily at efficiency in learning, 
first, as it is applicable in school and 


_then as applied, to life situations, so in a 


comprehensive theory of learning which is 


to exert influence on educational practice, 


the pivotal issue must be the crucial prob- 
lem of transfer of learning, involving gen- 


eralization and the development of intel- 


| 


lectual habits. The essential test of 


_@ither for further learning or for life sit- 


exhausted but which grows always broader an 


That education | 
is concerned with concept formation, with 


learning is its transfer value. All progr 
of education are considered preparations 


uations. Education necessarily implies tran 
fer for it is an activity which never becom 


wider affecting everything one does. It is 
not mere possession of knowledge, but abilit 
to reflect on one's knowledge and to trans—— 
late life's values into concrete acts. Tran 
fer can be achieved only by promoting under— 
standing; by generalizing insights, by makin 
relationships meaningful in order that learn 
ing may be applied to a wide range of situa- 
tions. 


Now in conclusion there seems to be a par 
ticularly compelling reason for Catholic psy 
chologists to be interested in the implica- 
tions of psychology in educational practice. 
The Church has developed and maintains a com 
plete system of education which encompasses 
the whole aggregate of human life. This sys 
tem which includes all scholastic levels fro: 
kindergarten through the graduate and profes: 
Sional schools of the university is designed 
to accomplish the complete formation of man. 
It involves necessarily the learning-teachin 
situation and consequently, it is confronted 
by all of the complexities inherent in that 
situation as well as by the countless prob- 
lems that grow out of it. Technical psychol. 
ogical knowledge interpreted properly, made — 
available generally, and applied adequately ~ 
offers help in understanding the inherent cor 
plexities and also aid in the solution of the 
resulting: problems. Catholic psychologists — 
have much to contribute toward accomplishing 
the integration of modern scientific psychol- 
ogy and education. However disparate their — 
interests in various aspects of psychology, 
nevertheless, they are in agreement concern- 
ing the nature of man, the ultimate meaning 
of life and of the universe which provides a 
common starting point and a frame of refer- 


~ ence for practical collaboration with educa-— 


tion. This would seem to be in accord with 
the basic purposes for which A.C.P.A. was 
founded, namely, to interpret to Catholics 
the meaning of modern psychology, to advance 
its acceptance in Catholic circles, and 
above all, to work toward the integration of 
psychology with Catholic thought and prac- ‘ 
tice. 


